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NUMBER VII. 


PROPHETIC ODE. 


Hiicu where yon rock aspiring tow'rs,| 
Britain, thy Holy Guardian stands. 
First his prophetic prayer he pours, 
Then views with lofty scorn thy foe’s audacious bands. 


O Tuou, by whom the chosen race 
With feet unwetted passed the sand, 
While wat’ry walls around them hung, 
Upheld by thy all-powerful hand ; 
Guard with thy shield Britannia’s patriot train, 
‘O’erwhelm yon fiercer Pharaoh in the main! 


Eager to meet the Fiend of France, 
See Britain’s fiery sons advance! 


Tyrant avaunt! no land of slaves 
Before thy haggard glance appears ; 

No sad Egyptian race to stoop, 
And shed unpitied tears. 

In yon green Isle’s protected ground 

Heav’'n spreads its choicest sweets around: 

There Liberty iu triumph reigns, 

Fresh as the verdure of the plains. 

No tribes like thine unhallow’d must intrude ; 
Or welter round her sea-girt coast, and tinge the waves with blood. 


View on her shores yon proud array, 
And measure back thy wat’'ry way: 
O’er crouds of slaves, a fell Usurper, reign, 
While ruin’d millions gnaw the galling chain. 
Dd Monster? 
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Monster! by Heav'n's mysterious will, 
Perchance one fatal glory waits thee still: 
Than fits thy crimes a brighter destiny ! 
To fall on England’s shore! by British hands to die ! 


See o'er the gloomy Tyrant’s face 
The yellow paleness paler grow ! 


See, thro’ the change of mad despair, 


* . 
Yon cheek assume a feeble glow! 


Tis done!---thy doom is seal’d; thy race is run; 


Thy laurels blasted, and ihy trophies gone! 


Thus may Ambition’s sons accurs'd 
For ever fall and die! 
hus Britain’s sons for ever guard 


Their lana of Liberty! 


G. S$. 








THE SPEECH 


OfTuomas Macponatp, Esq. at the 
General Meeting of the Inhalitants 
of Ealing and Brentford, on Mon- 
day, the 8th of August, 1803, to 
consider the most effectual means of 
JSorming a VoLunteER Corps. 


AFTER stating in detail the proceed- 
ings of the Vestry, held at Ealing, on 
the 28th of July: of the Committee ap- 
pointed at that Vestry, and the Sub- 
Committee by them chosen; im the 
course of which detail he took occasion 
to do justice to the zeal and known 
merits of the Officers and Gentlemen 
of the late Brentford Armed Associa- 
tion; and after reading the Resolutions 
of the Committee for the immediate 
formation of a strong VOLUNTEER 
CORPS, conformably to the Act lately 
passed for the Defence of the Realm, 
Mr. Macponavp proceeded nearly as 
follows : 

These, Sir, are the Proceedings and 
Resolutions I have undertaken to sub- 
mit to the consideration of this General 
Meeting of the Parish of Ealing, and 
Township of New-Brentford, which 


it gratifies me to see so very respectably 
and numerously attended---and in ex- 
ecuting the duty with which I have 
thus been honoured, I feel the most 
sensible satisfaction; not only because. 
these Resolutions have met with my 
own cordial and hearty Approbation, 
but because I am thus enabled to bear 
public testimony to the Zeal, the steady 
spirit of Determination, the perfect 
Concord and Unanimity which have 
distinguished all our various Meetings 
on this most momentous business. 
The same Unanimity, I hope and trust, 
will prevail on the present occasion, 
and I do not hesitate to say with perfect 
confidence, that if that same spirit pre- 
vails, as we have reason to believe that it 
does, throughout the kingdom at large 
—the country is safe.—The conduct of 
the people here is anxiously observed in 
France; and speedy preparation, with 
the determined purpose of a brave re- 
sistance, if it do not prevent, will ena- 
ble us, under Heaven, to surmount 
the threatened evil. 

*«T have said that in every instance 
we have been unanimous—and indeed 
were we not unanimous at the present 

crisis, 





THE 


crisis, I would ask, where, and on what 
occasion is unanimiiy to be looked for? 
—Is not the cause a common cause?— 
W iat rank, what station, what occu- 
pation can claim exemption from the 
impending danger?—The rich man 
would be robbed of his wealth, the 
earnings perhaps of a life of industry, 
or the inheritance of his fathers ;—but 
would the poor man be protected by 
his poverty?—Ifsuch were his thoughts, 
he would quickly find himself most 
wretched! disappointed. ‘The Prince 
would be driven from his palace; but 
would not the peasant be dragged from 
his cottage ?---dragged from his helpless 
and distracted family, to be the tor- 
tured drudge of a ruffian foreigncr---to 
be kept alive for the base uses to which 
his remaining strength might be applied 
---to be fed, in the bondage of a slave, 
from the oifals of a Frenchman’s table! 
---His body wasting under oppression, 
his mind would feel all the agony of 
despair, while he thought, full many a 
thankless and -unprofitable hour of la- 
bour, ‘on the family he had lost---the 
cottage he once could call his own--- 
the security which, under the cherish- 
ing care of a good and gracious Sove- 
reign, he had possessed---ihe liberty of 
equal law he had enjoyed, Perhaps, 
to compleat his woe, he might feel, 
with bitter remorse, that he had buiill 
estimated the value of those giiis of 
Jieaven when they were in his posses- 
sion---that when called upon to defend 
his country he had kept back, and thus, 
alas! deserved the dreadful punishment 
he suffered. 

«These are not the paintings of 
imagination. In ihose wretched coun- 
tries which from weakness, from want 
of preparation, from internal dissention, 
from treachery, or from cowardice, 
have subinitted to the iron power of that 
fierce and inhuman Usurper who now, 


Dd? 
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with insolence unparalleled, dares to 
think of appalling this mighty Empire: 
---in those wretched countries there are 
thousands now pining under the mise- 
ries I have described. They hear the 
threats against England, and hear them, 
not without hope. ‘The glories of Bri- 


‘tish liberty have long shone brightly 


through the gloom---the renown of Bri- 
tish valour pervades the world. The 
world looks on, and hopes for deliver- 
ance and relief.---The world, I say, 
looks on, and that world shall see, that 
if the mad attempt is made, the fierce 
Invader and his horde of slaves will pe- 
rish in the tempest which they them- 
selves have raised. 

«But that our vengeance may be 
sure, we must not forget that courage 
and determination, however strong, will 
not avail without the aid of order and 
contro} !---our indignation, to be dread- 
ful, must receive its aim from skill 
and system. Spirit without precau- 
tion would Jead to destruction---would 
plunge us into danger without the 
means of safety. It is the characteristic 
of English courage co be undaunted ra- 
ther than fierce---to bear down with the 
collected force of steady movement---to 
be magnanimously firm, and so, invin- 
cible.---Let us maintain this character; 
and while we sufler not an hour to 
elaspe without advancing in preparation, 
let all our preparations have the quality 
of order---the means of speedy practice 
and instruction in the use of arms, 
Who that reflects for one moment can, 
refuse to sacrifice some small portion 
of personal ease for permanent safety? 
---Who would not cheerfully bestow 
some heurs, or days, or wecks, to 
maintain a whole life of security---the 
glorious security of old English indepen- 
dence? 

** Stand forward then, my friends, 
and yally roynd the pillar of your 

Country's 
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Country's safety !—Our Sovereign calls, 
and who can brook the thought of one 
moment's delay? —W hat !—are we pre- 
pared to see this fair land—the seat of 
our Forefathers—the scene of so many 
glorious acts of Patriotism and Courage 
torn from our possession, and made 
the haunt of Frenchmen; or despoiled 
ofall that the work of ages has pro- 
duced, and by rancorous desolation 
reduced to that dreary 
would effectually prevent the revival of 


waste which 


our former greatness?—-Are we pre- 
pared to suffer our sacred Constitution, 
our pure Religion, our just and equal 
Laws, our noble Chaviiies, and ail our 
boasted 
thrown down ?—To see the remains of 


Institutions to be at once 
life in our aged and infirm parents 
extinguished under the the pressure of 
contumely and abuse ?---Our wives and 
daughters violated, and scenes of blood- 
shed and rapine practised with cruelty 
proportioned to the envy which our 
former happiness produced? Shall we 
submit to this---sha!! we pat 
stant in providing for the 
sure resistance? 


sc one in- 
means of 
be!---We 
will ever bear in mind those royal mot- 


It cannot 


tos, so nobly expressive of the just and 
vigorous spirit, which distinguish the 
Southern and the Northern pacts of this 
happy Island; the one— 
«Gob AND MY RIGHT;” 
* the other, 
«* NoNE SHALL INJURE US, AND GO 
UNPUNISHED.” 


iand forth, without fear 


»----Uhere is no cause 
Every circumstance is pro- 
sternal 


‘e all is tranguil, and an 


i liscontents di- 
t with favourable skies, 
io the land.---Fhe God 


” 


upon our purpose. 


ef Nature smiles 
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SPEECH 
OF 
JOHN HARRIOTT, ESO. 

At a General Meeting of the In- 
hatitants of the Parish of Sait 
Joun of Warpine, held in the 
Pesiry Room on Monday the 25th 
day of July last, to consider of 

an Armed Association in 


Sorm i ‘is 


the Parish. 

PERMIT an Old Officer who has 
seen some service, both by sea and land, 
thus to address you :—Should there be 
no invasion, it is of little consequence 
the In- 
habitants of every Parish are trained to 
resist an enemy. But, as it is admitted 
by the first authorities, that a most 


what manner 


how, or in 


daring, powerful, and inveterate foe is 
strongly determined to make an attempt 
to invade, suldue, and enslave this 
Country, 1 conceive, that in order to 
be able to make the best defence, the 
wisest way would be first to suppose 
the enemy really landed, -and ourselves 
called upon to oppose and resist an 
immediate attack. At such an awful 
time, how earnestly would every one, 
(men of spirit in particular) lament 
that the most effective means were 
not prepared, without any regard to 
parade and show. If this be admitted, 
and the most capable inhabitants were 
formed and trained on this principle, 
England—trave happy England, the 
whole united Kingdom might bid de- 
fiance to every threatening foe, how- 
ever numerous, rash, and inveterate. 

It requires but a small comparative 
learning to become a useful soldier, to 
what is wanted for a showy manceuver- 
ing parade, and the expence is pro- 
It is the fold crergy with 
which it is conceived and determined to 


portionate. 


carry into eilect. 


CONQUER 








CONQUER OR DIE! 
Should be the Sacred Pledge given to 
each other, sooner than submit to the 
norrid slavery of French principles or 
foreign power. To die is easy, but to 
conquer we must be well prepared. 

Your Wing, your Houses of Parlia- 
ment—In fact, your own glorious and 
envied Constitution, invite and say to 
you, make a choice—Volunteer your 
services effectually and satisfactorily, or 
abide the consequence of Constitutional 
compulsion—/¥ ho can hesitate ?—My 
age but my 
wounds, formerly obtained in the ser- 
vice of my Country, would bleed afresh 
where I to remain inactive, and not 
freely volunteer the best services I am 
capable of. 

If I conceived there were any whose 
apathy wanted rousing, I would say, 
«‘ Sons of Britons, the day of giory is 
arrived to prove your title to Freedom, 


would exonerate me, 


as descended from your ancestors. ‘The 
bloody standard of despotic tyranny is 
raised to enslave you. Do ye uot already 
hear the hoarse threatening murmurs 
of the Solciers to ravish, murder, and 
destroy your Wives, your Daug!iters, 
and infant Children? Forging ignoble 
fetters to enslave these who are dastardly 
enough to survive the loss of Freedom. 
Britons ! will ye bend vour necks to the 
insulting cruel Corsican Tyrant? To 
the Gallic yoke he is preparing for you. 
Already has he dared to boast he will 
make himself master of your destinies.’ 
’Tis false, never! never! so long as 
Britons are true to themselves. To 


arms! therefore to arms! and hurl 


Britons proud defiance on her foes. 
Consecrate your voluntary service in 
defence of your King and Country, by 
a Religious vow, by laying your hand 
upon the altar, and there firmly de- 
dicating and pledging yourselves to 
Conquer or Die in defence of your 
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Religion, your King, and Constitution. 
I promise to be among the foremost to 
make the vow, and sign and seal it with 
my blood—to maiutain the post at 
which I may be stationed. 





FREEDOM AND LOYALTY. 


in every Nation the COMMON 
PEOPLE must unavoidably become 
the first Victims of a violent or pro- 
tracted WAR; because they always 
constitute the bulk of a people, and are 
least able to bear the hardships of 
Plunder and Desolation. When the 
Rich are pillaged, the Poor lose the 
price of their labour ; and «when daily 
employment fails, Death stares the 
poor in the face. To you, therefore, 
my Countrynen, I particularly address 
myself. . 

We are now engaged in a cause 
Peasant in 


which no less concerns the 


his Cottage, than the VPrinee 
Throne. We are contending aguinst 
an INVETERATE LOK, whe zims 
ai the Destruction of every thing dear 
to youas ENGLISIIMEN. We are 
threatened on our_own Sliores, and in 
Qur domestic, civil, 


on his 


our own Houses. 
and religious Privileges are ALL at 

stake. The existence of our wives, 

our children, our relations, our friends, 

our family comforts, our freedom, our 

trade, and our property, may depend on 

your immediate exertions. 

Let BRITONS, at this awful mo- 
ment, consider how much they may 
lose, and against whom they are con- 
tending. Did not that cruel deceiver 
Bonaparte, when in Egypt, coolly 
MURDER his captives ly thousands ? 
Did he not even poison 580 of his 
wounded companions, who had faith- 
Sully been fighting his lattles ? Does 
he not still enslave, imprison, and ex~ 
port the Frenchmen, who dislike his 

vile 
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vile tyranny? And has he not increased 
the taxes fourfold in every part of his 
dominions ? What then have Free-born 
BRITONS to expect? ‘The Consu 

himself has told you—Frire, andsworp, 
and prunper, wherever he finds the 
English iw Arms!!! How imple 
cable is his hatred! He invites and 
stimulates his Soldiers to the present 
War, by promising to afford, « No 
Quarter to the English, who defend 
their Country ;” And if you do but once 
receive the Invader, forget not the 
CHAINS he has prepared for Your- 
selves, your Wives, and your Children. 
Remember the Swiss, the Durtcu, 
and the Hanover1ans, whose lives 
he has spared to make them his obedient 
vassals. But, especially, my Country- 
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recollect 


men, hat Bonaparte so 
envies your Liberty, your Commerce, 
vour ‘Trade, your. Privileges, your 
Happiness, your Greatness, and your 
PATERNAL KING, that nothing 
short of utter Ruin, and_ ineviiable 
Death, is held out as cur Portion. 

Awake, then, my Friends; be roused, 
and shew yourselves MEN. Who can 
decline to meet such an Enemy on our 
own Shores? Who does not burn to 
repel this Corsiean Invader? If he dare 
to send his armies, and to head those 
deluded Slaves, let the BRITISH 
LION arise to devour them.. GOD 
HELPING US, we WILL arise, and 
unite as one Man: Like our Fathers 
of old, we will unite and Conquer. 


A TRUE BRITON. 











MONODY 


ON GENERAL TOUSAINT. 
By W. J. Denison, Esa. 
W HEN Tyre’s proud daughter, fam’d in days of yore, 


Whose empire reach’d Iberia’s distant shore, 
Whose boasted gallies stretch’d their darling sail 
To blest Arabia's soft and balmy gale; 

Tho’ dauntless Hannisau delay'd her fall 

With his brave vet’rans, and her lofty wall; 

‘Tho’ many a year, he shone, her boast and pride, 


In peace her guardian, and in war her guide; 
When she orlain’d to ** s/rut her little hour,” 


Sunk beneath Roime’s all-conqu’ring, haughty power, 


Sunk bv her restless, her vindictive hate; 


Oppress'd, beat down, but still in ruin great; 


"The world’s stern mistress, e’en in triumph cries, 
All, all is lost—till Canna’s victor dies.” 


So brave Toussaint, torn from his native plain, 
Condemn'd to cross the stormy western main; 


Condemn’'d to bear some cruel master’s sway 

And toil unpitied thro’ the sultry day ; 

Made one bold effort for his hapless race, 

As the bright meteor leaves a short-liv'd trace; 
Forim’d to command, “ and in the whirlwind ride,” 
Tho’ nurs'd by Ign’rance on the Niger s side; 

Tho’ rear'd by Priesteraft in a barb’rous land, 


And damp'd by Poverty’s cold wint'ry hand; 
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. 
He shew'd unletter'd, and untaught by Art, 
The genius slumb'ring in a peasant’s heart ; 
Shew’'d that a negro could the sceptre wield, 
Or guide the phalanx in th’ embattled field. 
(So shone young HWamincar ‘midst Afric’s gloom, 
‘The seourge, the terror of imperial Rome; 
Tho’ distant ages long have_roll'd away, 
That all his triumphs and his toils display ; 
The heav‘nly fire that once illum’d his mind 
Breaks forth again and justifies his kind). 
But vain the struggle—vain his cannon’s roar, 
The gallant soldier sinks a slave once more; 
By gold seduc’d, by ev'ry wile betray’d,. 
See Afric’s sons again in fetters laid: 
The modern Rome with rapture views his fall, 
Who proudly thinks this globe her own to call; 
Who proudly hopes to rule with sov’reign sway, 
Froin frozen Lapland to the realins of day. 
While her mean despot, jealous of his name, 
Jealous of talents, probity and fame, 
Wreaks his poor vengeance on a helpless foe, 
Already crush’d by Mis’ry’s keenest blow ; 
Exulting cries—* In dungeons let him pine, 
The western world with all its wealth ‘s mine; 
Tho’ scap’d the tempest and the carnaged strife, 
The poison’d bowl shall end his caze-worn life.” 
Hail, injur’d shade! tho’ cold in death you lie, 
Your gallant deeds, your suffrings.ne’er will die; 
You, “ single handed,” met the vaunting foe 
Whose arms have laid the proudest empires low ; 
You've gained the statesman’s* fair and-just renown, 
The warrior’s laurel and the martyr’s crown. 
You'll share the palm with Kosctuske’s name, 
With Teizt and WasuHrincTon’s immortal fame; 
The paths of glory equally you trod, 
Like them you spurn’d Oppression’s iron rod ; 
Tho’ foil'd, beat down, and crush’d by hostile Fate, 
Your haughty tyrant’s base and cruel hate, 
His wild ambition, his despotic rage, 
Shall live in Hist’ry’s adamantine page; 
Her awful voice each action shall pourtray, 
Tho’ prostrate millions own his lordly sway. 
She'll paint him now before the Koran kneel, 
Prepare his poison and his murd'rous steel ; 
She'll trace indignantly his blood-track’d course, 
Uncheck'd by Conscience, Pity or Remorse ; 

% If Toussaint’s government, if his proclamations and edicts, do not entitle him to that 


name, I know not any one who deserves it. His good fajth might well putto the blush 
many of his cotemporaries in another hemisphere. 
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His pride, his rapine, and his lust of power, 
Shall “* point @ moral” to the latest hour. 


Their leader's fate but rous'd his followers ire, 

Vain ev'ry threat of torture, sword, and fire ; 

fer radiant banner, Freedom wav'd on high, 
** Revenge or death”—the watch-word and reply ; 
From rank to rank the gen’rous ardour spreads 
** To break their fetters on their tyrant’s head.” 
Faithless Lt Cierc pours out his hordes in vain, 
His kidnapped Poles + transported ‘cross the main; 
(Fore'd cach fond tye of Europe to resign, 
Or toil for ever in Potosi’s mine) 
Forbids his troops e’en infancy to save, 
Sinks his poor pri’sners in a wat’ry grave; 
But Heav'n in justice strikes the fatal blow f, 
And sends him breathless to the shades below. 
The injur'd negro grasps the spear and shield, 
Dares his oppressor to the hostile field ; 
Proves Nature’s Gop both mind and feeling gave, 
From polish’d Europe to the Afric slave ; 
Proves all are equal in their Maker's sight, 

(Tho’ statesmen prattle and though pedants write) ; 
Displays an energy unknown before, 
And founds an empire on Columbia’s shore. 
Where the poor captive, friendless, and forlorn, 
Victim of lust, of cruelty and scorn, 
Again recalls the joyous scenes of youth, 
Season of mirth, of happiness and truth; 
Thro’ Mem'ry’s vista views Angola’s groves, 
Climbs the tall palm, and woos his sable loves; 
Tler magic wand revives his long lost bowers, 
Strews o'er his pillow all her fairy flowers; 
While Hope's bright meteors with inspiring ray, 
Gild the mild evening of his stormy day; 
Her soft illusions dry up ev'ry tear, 
Calm the rude scourge, dispel each tort’ring fear; 
In her blestunirror, all his suffrings cease, 
And, crown’d with conquest, ends his days in peace. 

+ The Polish lesion was chiefly composed of Austrian deserters or Prisoners, taken by 
Bonaparte in h’s Italien Campaigns, to whom he mace an offer of enlisting, or being sold 
to work the Spanish mines in America. Upon their murmurs at Genoa on being ordered 
to St. Don:ingo, he sent directions to give them their choice, of either embarking or being 


sold to the Spaniards, as their fellow prisoners before. To complete the climax of his per- 


fidy, the very bills drawn for their subsistence he has since refused to discharge. 
+ The tide drove on shore the bodies of the prisoners, whom Le Clerc had drowned by 
hundreds. Their stench brought on a pestilence, which aggravated the yellow fever, and at 


‘ 


jast killed him. 


ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS 
Yo the People of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
YT has pleased the Almighty Disposer 
of events, to deprive this country of that 
repose which it hoped to enjoy, in con- 
sequence of the treaty of peace with 
France ; and we are again compelled to 
a contest, with that implacable spirit, 
whose ambition and rapacity know no 
bounds. It behoves us then, in the 
first place, under a deep sense of this 
awful dispensation, to humble ourselves 
before the Majesty of an offended God, 
and suing to him for pardon of our sins, 
devoutly to implore his aid and protec- 
tion against the dangers with which we 
are threatened. In a firm and continued 
reliance upon his support, and with 
becoming dispositions, let us then 


prepare with unanimity, vigour, and 
promptitude, to repel the aggression 
of an enemy, who, trusting solely to 


«an arm of flesh,” vauntingly antici- 
pates the conquest of an empire, whose 
subjects have already successfully op- 
posed the progress of his victories. 
Bonaparte has announced to the 
world his determination to invade 
England. Let us not indulge the fatal 
delusion, that by this declaration he 
only means to alarm, because, on 
former occasions, we have seen similar 
menaces professed and abandoned. 
What occasioned their abandonment ? 
The spirit and resolution of this coun- 
try, displayed in vigoroas and active 
preparations to meet and chastise the 
aggressors. It has been the character of 
the rulers of France, under every form 
of usurpation, since the destruction of 
its ancient government, with scarcely 
any exception, to act up to the spirit, 
and even to the letter of its denuncia- 
tions against the peace and liberty of 
other nations. Let us look to the 
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present state of that country. The 
press is a mere instrument in the hands 
of the First Consul, to delude the 
people into an adoption of his sentis 
menis and approbation of his plans : all 
public discussions are interdicted, and a 
writer who shiould dare to censure his 
measures, or intimate a suspicion of his 
infailibility, would find, not the Bastile 
indeed, but a prison still more dreadful, 
or a banishment to the noxious swamps 
of Guiana, as a reward for his spe« 
culations. Bonaparte is despotic in 
France : his will is there the only law, 
and the people must obey his mans 
dates. The apparent folly and mad- 
ness of the attempt will not induce him 
to lay it aside. We know him to be 
capable of ihe most rash and hazardous 
enterprizes, and unsusceptible of feel- 
ing for the lives of thousands who may 
be sacrificed in the prosecution of them, 
er for the miseries of mankind. But, 
above all, we know him {o be actuated 
by inveterate enmity against this coun- 
try, whieh alone has opposed a barrier 
to his insatiable ambition ; which has . 
humanely granted an asylum to the 
objects of his hatred, jealousy, and 
persecution; which has displayed the 
atrocity of his conduct at Jaffa; and 
which, by affording the contrast of the 
blessings of a free constitution, with the 
despotism of his authority, is at once 
the subject of his envy and detestation, 
Surrounded with legions, who have 
already rioted in ihe spoil of kingdoms, ~ 
he stimulates their habits of rapacity, 
by a promise of universal pillage to the 
invaders ; and rouses their avarice and 
ferocity, by an assurance that no quarter 
is to be given to the tase English, who 
Sight for their perfidious governments; 
that they are to be put to the sword, 
and -their property distributed among 
the victorious army. Will the hazard, 
of 
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of interception by our flects deter him 
from making the attempt? No! he has 
calculated the risk and means to try it. 
Whatever can be done by the British 
navy in defence of its native shores, and 
for augmenting the glory which it has 
acquired, will be accomplishe!. Its 
deeds have already transcended the 
utmost limits of probability and eulo- 
gum. But it would be folly and im- 


providence in the extyeme, to trust the 
. 1- 

fate of the empire to the sole chance of 
intercepting the armament which is 


destined to attack it. Providence has, 
perhaps, determined that this country is 
to feel the scourge of war, and that the 
invaders shall perish on British ground ; 
and we must be prepared to maintain 
the contest by land, as well as by sea, 
under a constant and humble reliance 
upon the God of victory. 

We ought then, without hesitation, 
to assume, that the threatened inva- 
sion will be attempted. A just appre- 
hension of danger is a solid foundation 
of that wise precaution, which antici- 
pates security and promises success. 
The spirit, which animated the de- 
fenders of Acre and the conquerors of 
the invincille legions in Egypt, still 
inspires thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, who only require to be con- 
vinced that danger threatens their 
country, that they may rush forward 
and defy it. Supineness is more to be 
dreaded than all the host of France, 
inured as they are to slaughter and 
rapine: it might prove fatal, and, at all 
events, would have the effect of pro- 
tracting a contest, which energy, ac- 
tivity, and resolution, may decide in 
a week or aday. The armies of in- 
vasion are arrayed, the vessels which are 
to convey them to the British shores 
are collecting, and the troops seduced 
by fallacious hopes of an easy victory 
and jgnmense booty, are anxiously 
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waiting the signal to embark. Amongst 
them we may, perhaps, .see the miser- 
able remains of bands escaped from the 
vengeance of the negroes ut St. Do- 
mingo, on whom they had attempted 
to replace the fetters of slavery, which 
the French themselves had broken. 

It is necessary to point out an in- 
stance of the fatal effects of indecision 
and supinencss atthe prospect of danger? 
Behold it in Switzerland. Ignorant of 
the real character of the French, un- 
willing to believe that an aggression 
would be made where no provocation 
had been offered, and hesitating be- 
tween negociation and resistance, the 
period of preparation was irrecoverably 
lost ; and a people whe had nobly ex- 
torted their freedom irom the hands of 
tyranny, who had maintained it in- 
violate for five centuries, and who almost 
rivalled the subjects of the British em- 
pire in a high idea of national spirit, 
lost in a few months their independence, 
and are now wholly under the controul 
of France. During the fatal interval 
of indecision, intrigue and treachery, 
the constant precursors and inseparable 
attendants of French invasion, were 
actively employed in disseminating sus- 
picion, treason, and disunion, and in 
preparing the way for the enemy. The 
vallies of Switzerland, once the pride 
and envy of Europe, the seat of inno- 
cence, peace, industry, independence, 
and happiness, were overrun by feroci- 
ous invaders, whose progress through 
them was marked with the blood of the 
inhabitants. Poverty afforded no se- 
curity against depredation, and the 
echoes of the hills reverberated the cries 
of violated chastity, and the lamenta- 
tions of a virtuous and laborious pea- 
santry over the ruins of their villages 
and the ashes of their huts. Every man 
who had dared to speak, write, or arm, 
in defence of his country, was proscribed, 

banished, 














banished, or destroye : awful and in- 
structive examples, which, bette: than 
a thousand arguinents, shews us our 
danger and our daty. If Switzerland 
had listened to the warning voice of 
prudent admonition, if she had adopted 
the precaution of arming her sons in her 
defence, the hosts of France would have 
assailed in vain her liberty and inde- 
pendence, and she would have remained 
the admiration, instead of being the 
object of the pity of all Europe. 

Death to the defenders of their 
country ! This is the denunciation of 
France against Britons. The First 
Consul well knows that no true Briton 
would wish to survive the liberty of his 
country; and wanting no subjects, 
who are not his slaves, he does not call 
for our subinission, but denounces our 
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extermination. Let us thank him for 
this involuntary compliment to the 
spirit of a free, a loyal, and a brave 
nation. 

He may hereafter, perhaps, in the 
usual style of French dissimulation, 
vary his language, thunder his anathe- 
mas against the great only, and invite 
the poor to pariicipate with him the 
spoils of the opulent. Such artifices, 
unfortunately for mankind, have had 
their effects: thousands have fallen a 
sacrifice to them, and there are thou- 
sands now living, a prey to ceaseless 
remorse, for having listened to them. 
If a ferther instance be required of the 
conduct of the French towards those 
with whom they profess to fraternize, 
Egypt will afford it*, 


J 


* Take it accurately translated from Denon’s Travels into Egypt; it is one instance out of 


many which might be quoted from the same author. 


patronage of the Ch of & onsul. 


This book was published under the 


‘© The situation of the inhabitants, for whose happiness and prosperity we werc, no doubt, 


come to Egypt, was no better, 


If through terror, they had been obliged to quit their 


houses ou our approach, on their return, after we were withdrawn, they could find nothing: 


but the mud of which the walls were formed. 


Utensils, ploughs, doors, roofs, every 


thing, in short, of a combustible nature, had been burned for cooking ; and the earthea 
pots brokea, the corn consumed, and the fowls and pigeons roasted and devoured. No- 


thing 


°o 
the property of their masters. 


wzs to be found except the bodies of their dogs, kiiled in endeavouring to defend 


“© If we made any stay ina village, the unfortunate inhabitants, who had fled on our 
approach, were summoned to return, under penalty of being treated as rebels who had 


joined the enemy, and of being made to pay double contributions. 


When they submitted 


to these threats, and came to pay the miri, it sometimes happened that they werc so numere 
ous, as to be mistaken for a body of men in arms, and their clubs considered as muskets; in 
which case, they were sure of being assailed by several discharges from the riflemen and 


patroles, before an explanation could take place. 


Those who were killed were interred 5 


and the survivors remained friends with us, until a proper opportunity presented itsclf for 


retaliation. 


‘© It is true, that provided they did not quit their dwellings, but paid the miri, and 
supplied the wants of the army, they not -nly spared themselves the trouble of a journey, 
and avoided the unpleasant abode of the desert, but saw their provisions eaten with regularity, 
and might come in for a portion of them, preserving a fart of their doors, selling their eggs to the 
soldiers, and having few of their wives and davghiers ravished.” Vol. U, p. 44—46. 

It would be difficult to find a stronger instance of combined inhumanity, cruelty, and 


insult. 


Ee? 


If 
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If I were capable of wishing the 
destruction of my native country, I 
would endeavour to lull my couutry- 
men into a fatal security, by telling 
them that the apprehension of an in- 
vasion is groundlss; I would endea- 
your to seduce their generous passions, 
by exclaiming, that desperate as France 
may be, sii: will not be so mad as to 
make an attempt, that must end in 
disappointment, defeat, and disgrace: 
I would amuse them with false hopes, 
and high sounding declaration. 

Sucis language may be uttered by 
indolence, ignofance, “or folly, but if 
ever heard, should be received with 
distrust ; but let suspicion attach to 
every voice that murmurs at the mea- 
sures adopted for general security, or 
arraigns tue indispensible impositions 
for defraying the expences of prepara- 
tion, and of just and defensive 
Sacrifices of social coimforis, domestic 
convenience, and personal ease, must 
be made: but for what? To repel an 
enemy, whose extortion, if unresisted, 
would leave us nothing; who professes 
tg arm for vengeance, and offers to us 
the choice of slavery or extermination. 
Burithens are inevitable, and must be 
borne; but remember that we owe them 
to France and Bonaparte. Under the 
pressure of every exigency, let this 
consideration , perpetually remain, and 
direct our reseutment to the proper 
objects of it: I would say vengeance, 
but I dare not arrogate a dispensation 
which the Almighty reserves for him- 
self, 

I see with joy the spirit of my coun- 
trymen rising with alacrity to repel 
the threatened invasion of a foe, who 
insults us with the language of intimi- 
dation. I hear them with pieasure 


war, 


applaud the prudence of ministers in 
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having anticipated the hostility of 
France. This spirit proelaims the af- 
fections of Britons for their king, their 
country, its Jaws, constitution, and 
religion, and-I hail it as a happy omen 
of victory, and security. but let us 
not forget that to give it force and 
etlect, it must be embodied, and as- 
sume the form of actual preparation 
and array. 

Administration, with a proper sense 
of the impending danger, and with a 
wise confidence, trusts the defence of 
the nation, fo the nation at large. The 
same administration that made the 
peace and so anxiously laboured to pre- 
serve it, disappoinied in their hopes by 
the restless spirit of French hostility 
and ambition, appeal to ihe loyalty and 
principles of the country, to second 
their measures and arrangements to 
chastise the foe. .Let every man then 
be prepared to perform his share of 
duty, that he may repair with alacrity 
to his post, at the first notice of ap- 
proaching danger. ‘The robber selects 
the unguarded hour cf repose for his 
assault. 
tion, will alone prevent or defeat the 
schemes of the enemy ; without these, 
alarm, confusion, and dismay will en- 
sue, and the period of preparation once 
neglected, might never be recovered. 
Let the plunderers of nations then 
learn that the people whom they affect 
to despise are ready to oppose them, by 
day or by night, single handed, and 
that devoutly imploring the blessing 
of God upon their arms, they will 
employ them with unabating resolution 
to the destruction of the invaders of threir 
country, 


Vigilance with due prepara- 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 


’ Christian Observer. 


GRAND 
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GRAND EXHIBITION. 


ae 


Mr. VERITAS»begs leave to inform the Inhabitants of Norwich, that he is 
about to Exbibit in their City, a superb and valuable Collection of Pictures, 
illustrating the Character of the First Consut of France; and having had the 
honor of exhibiting his Collection in the Cities of London and York, and many 
other places with ihe most unbounded applause, he doubts not of giving equal 
satisfaction to the inhabitants of this ancient city. 

The following are among the most striking scenes : 


FIRST. 
View of Toulon after its Evacuation by the English. 


Bonaparie is here seen directing the slaughter of One Thousand Five Hundred 
Merchants and Tradesmen, who were brough xt into the open Streets, and Fired 


at with Grape Shot on Christmas Day, 1798. 


SECOND. 
THE DUNGEON IN THE GAOL OF NICE. 


In which Bonaparte was confined for Murder, until released through the 
friendship of Barras, whose quondam Mistress, Bonaparte had laiely married. 


THIRD. 
The Massacre at Paris on the 4th of October, 1794. 


By the Order of Bonaparte, Grape Shot were fired in the principal Streets, by 
which Seven Thousand Citizens of the Metropolis were murdered, for daring to 
exercise a Constitutional Right by the Election of their own Representatives. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH. 
Views of the Town of Pavia and Lugo in Italy. 


At the former of these places, the people were massacred by order of Bona- 
parte, their churches plundered of the Gold and Silver Ornaments, Pictures, &c, 
At the latter, One Thousand of the Inhabitants were put to the Sword, and the 
town given up to pillage. 

SIXTH. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE VILLAGE OF TENASCO, BY FIRE, 


«« One of Bonaparte’s Soldiers instigated by brutal lust, (in the unconstrained 
gratification of which, his troops were, and sfill are systematically indulged,) 
entered the Cottage of a Peasant, aud proceeded to take the most scandalous 
liberties with his Daughter, scarcely arrived at years of maturity: the reseniment 
of which by the Father, produced a scuffle that ended in the death of the military 
Ruffian—Bonaparte whose head quarters were close by, revenged this deed of 
justice, by ordering the whole Village of Tenasco to he reduce. /o ashes, and its 
innocent unprotected Inhalitants to be put to the Sword without discrimination 
ef age or sex; an order which was instantaneously and most mercilessi, o eved.” 


SEVENTH. 
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SEVENTH. 
BONAPARTE RENOUNCING WIS REDEEMER. 

*¢ On invading Egypt, Bonaparte repeated his premises to respect Religion, 
Property, and Persons, and the more ctleciuaily to disguiseghis purposes, he 
issued a Proclamation, declaring himself and his Army to be true Mahometans ; 
and boasting of having made War upon the Christians, and destroyed their 
Religion.” 

BIGUTH. 
The Massacre at Alexandria in Egypt on the 14th July, 1798. 


«« One of the first deeds of General Bonaparte after the Act of Apostacy just 
mentioned, was to massacre almost all the inhabitants of the populous City of 
Alexandria, merely for the purpose of striking terror into their Countrymen.” 

NINTH. 
Bonaparte rejoicing at the Slaughter of 3800 Prisoners of War. 

«* Bonaparte being determined to relieve himself from the Maintenance and 
Care of Three Thousand Eight Hundred Prisoners, ordered them to be marched 
tw a rising ground near Jafi2, where a division of French infantry formed against 
them—when the Turks had entered into their fatal alignment, and the manifold 
preperations were completed, the signal Gun fired—Vollies gf Musquetry and 
Grape instantly played against them; and Bonaparte who had been regarding the 


segue through a Telescepe, when le saw the smeke ascending, could not re- 


strain his joy, bat broke out into exclamations of approval,” Sir I}. Wilson’s 
Hisiory of the Expediion to Egypt.” 
TENTH. 
The Scene which occurred at the French Hospitals at Jaffa, 

* Bonaparte finding that the Hospitals at Jafia were crouded with sick, sent 
for a Physician, whose name should be inscribed in Letters of Gold, but which 
from twenty reasons, cannot be here inserted: on his arrival, he entered into a 
long conversation with him respecting the danger of Centegion, concluding at 
last with the re mark, that something must be done to remedy the evil, and that 
the destruction of the sick in the Hospital, was the only measure which could 
be adopted. The Physician alarmed at the proposal, boki in the eanfidence of 
virtue and the cause of humanity, remonstrated vehemeutiv, representing the 
etuelty as well as the atrocity of such a murder; but finding that. Bonaparte 
persevered and menaced, he indignanily left the tent with this memorable obser- 
vation: “* Neither my Principles, nor the Character of my Profession, will 
allow me to become a human Butcher; and General, if such qualities are ne- 
cessary to form a great Man, I] thank my God that I do not possess them.” 
Bonaparte was not to be diverted from his object by moral considerftions—he 
persevered, and found an Apothecary, who dreading the weight of power, (but 
who has since made an atonement to his mind by unequivocally confessing the 
fact) consenied to become his agent, and to adminisier Poison to the Sick— 
Opium, at Night, was administered in gratifying food—the wretched unsus- 
pecting victims banqueted ; and in a few hours Five Hundred and Eighty Soldiers, 
who had suffered so much for their Country, perished thus miseribly by ordeg 
of its idol.” Sir R. Wilson’s History of the British Expedition to Egypt,” 
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NAKED TRUTH. 
TRONAPARTE says——** England 


cannot fight France single-handed.” 

WE have ever Maintained that One 
Englishman is equal to Three French- 
man, and it is a fact, clearly established 
by the histories of both countries. Read 
the following proofs: At the glorious 

Batile of Cressy, 
won the 26th of August, 1346, Philip 
the French King, had 133,000 men; 
King Edward only 80,000, Odds more 
than Four to One. In this battle, 2 
Kings, (the King of Bohemia, and the 
King of Majorca, the French King’s 
brother) 15 Princes, 1,200 Knights, 
1,500 Gentlemen, and $6,000 French 
soldiers were slain. It took the English 
army Three whole Days to bury the 
Frenchmen they had slain. At the 
Battle of Poictiers, 
won the 19th of September, 1356, John 
the French King, had 80,000 men; 
Kdward the Black Prince, only 8,000; 
Odds Ten to One. Yet, with this 
handful of men, posted among bushes, 
hedges, ditches, and vineyards, did the 
Black Prince so entirely beat the French 
army, that he took the French King 
rrisoner, and brought him to Mugland; 
slew 52 of the greatest men in France, 
1,700 Gentlemen, and above 80,0u0 
commen men; and all this without the 
loss of a man of distinction, on the side 
of the English, and scarce any solciers. 
Fight days together were spent through- 
out all England, in giving Glory and 
Thanks to God. At the 
Battle of Aginceurt, 

won the 25th of October, 1513, French 
and English historians agree, that the 
Frencharmy amounted to nearly 150,000 
men; Henry V. had only 9,000 ; Odds 
more than Sixtecn to Oue-—Thoogh 
the English army was much weakened 
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by famine and disease; yet their spirits 
were roused to the highest pitch; they 
wholly disregarded the superiority of 
mere numbers, and wished only for the 
opportunity of signalizing their courage, 
and of proving theinselves Englishmen, - 
This was evinced in the answer given 
by David Gam, (a Welsh Captain) to 
the King, who had sent him to take a 
view of the enemy, and bring an ac« 
count of their numbers. When Gam 
returned, the King asked him the ques 
tion: he replied, “* ¢here were enough 
lo Le killed, enough tobe taken prison- 
ers, and enough to run away;” which 
pleased the King mightily. The French 
made wonderous merry in their camp, 
hoiding themselves sure of their victory; 
and so vainly confident were they in 
their numbers, (like as they are with us 
now)—that they even played at dice for 
the English prisoners, before they were 
teken; and on the morning of the en- 
gagement, their insolence and presump~ 
tion rose tosuch a height, that they 
sent an herald to King Henry, to know 
what he proposed to give for his RAN- 
som? What answer our noble King 
made is uncertain; for * all who were 
privy thereunto (saith a French histo- 
rian) were slain, except the Duc D'Or- 
leans, who was carried prisoner to Eng 
Jand.” Yetafier all this vain boasting, the 
brave Exglish killed the French Com- 
mander, with one Prince, three Dukes, 
six Earls, 90 Barons, 1500 Knights, 
and 10,000 Privates, taking also 14,000 
Prisoners. ‘The English lost only the 
Duke of York, the Ear! of Suffolk, 4% 
Knights, 1 Esquire, and 40 soldiers. 
The King’s first care was to render God 
thanks for so signal a victory, and to 
publickly acknowledge that it was 
wholly owing to his ali-powerful arm. 
It would be endless to recite all the 
in which for ‘the 
most part, the English have constantly 
beaten 


numerous hattles, 
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beaten the French, in all quarters of 
the ‘Vorld, for the last Five Hundred 
Years, notwithstanding their great su- 
periority in numbers. It is impossible, 
however, to pass over a few entirely, 
without naming them; they were such 
distinguished victories. For instance 
the 
Battle of Verneuil, 

where the French had scarce an officer 
left to head them, the English having 
killed them all; and but for night com- 
ing on, would have destroyed the 
French army. 


The Battle of Guinegaste, 
humorously called the Battle of the 
Spurs, becouse the French were so 
frightened that they made more use of 
their spurs than of their swords. 

The famous Battle of Blenheim, 
where all Marshall Tallard’s army was 
either killed in the action, drowned in 
the Danube, or taken prisoners, to the 
amount of 40,000 Frenchmen; , the 
Duke of Marlborough had only 4,485 
killed. 

The Battle of Winnedale, 
won by General Webb, 1708, was so 
signal a victory, it must a little be dwelt 
upon. The French army 2mounted to 
24,000, and 40 pieces of cannon. Ge- 
neral Webb only 6,300, not a Gun. 
Odds in numler four to one, General 
Webb posted his men in coppices 
which he lined well. The French can- 
nonaded therm with forty pieces of can- 


roa. General Webb, not having any, 





made his men lie flat upon the ground. 
As soon as the connonade was over, 
and the French advanced, 
sprung up, and fired {rom tlie coppices, 


with such a close fire, and with such 


our soldiers 


suecess, that the French soon began to 
run, notwithstanding their great supe- 


riority in numbers; leaving between 6 
and 7,000, mea kiiled in the field of 
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Battle.- General Web) had only about 
900 killed and wounded. 

The Glorious Battle of Minden, 
was gained by only’six English Regi- 
ments of Infantry, the 12th, 20th, 23d, 
25th, 87th, and Sist, aided by two 
Hanoverian Battalions. This small 
body (not more than 5,000 men) with- 
stood the repeated charges of the whole 
French army, of 100,000, with stea- 
diness and expertness in their manceu- 
vres, never exceeded, and perhaps never 
equalled. Odds Twenty to One. They 
cut to pieces or entirely routed, all the 
French troops that opposed them, who 
seemed (as it were) to vanish before the 
English Infantry. The French army 
lost 8,000 men killed, and considerable 
numbers taken; the Six English Regi- 
ments, only 906 killed and wounded. 





The Battles which have been fought 
between the English and French since 
the Revolution, fully prove the truth 
of the saying that One Englishmen is 
equal to Three Frenchmen. They are 
so fresh in our memories, it must be 
unnecessary to enumerate them. There 
is one contest however, of so very ex- 
traordinary, and so very gallant a de- 
scription and nature, that it cannot be 
passed over without some notice: not 
only from its being an instance of the 
French having been more humbled by 
the English of the present day, than 
they have ever been at any other period; 
but as it will standin proof to posterity, 
that England in the nineteenth century, 
gloriously maintained her great distin- 
guished heroie pre-eminence and supe- 
riority over France, for valorous con- 
duct in every clime.—France, unhappy 
wretched France! by her mad and 
wicked revolution, by the murder of all 
her best men and citizens had fallen so 
low, that she could not produce one 
man able to cope with England, by 
land 
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She has been, therefore, 


tand or sea. 
driven into the hard and cruel situation 
of suffering a poor native of Corsica to 


trample down all ter rights, privileges, 
and liberties; to wanton and sport with 
the lives and happiness of her whole 
people; and at length has been com- 
pelled to bend beneath the tyrannous 
weight of his iron yoke. Yet this Cor- 
sican, too strong for France, exhibited 
nothing but weakness itself when op- 
posed to Sir Sidney Smith, an English 
naval officer. This English. hero put 
an absolute stop to the infamous march 
of this boasted—boasting—Corsican— 
Gallican—Mahometan—Bonaparte, to 
Palestine; who was going upon the 
avowed profane project and wicked pur- 
pose of taking possession of Jerusalem, 
in order to rebuild the Temple, that he 
might, as he daringly and impiously 
said,‘* give the lie to the prophecies of 
the Divine Founder of the Christian 
Religion!” 

At the head of a chosen band, ex- 
ceceding 12,000 men, the Mahometan 
Bonaparte arrived at the small 

Town of Acre, 
which was wretchedly fortified, and 
had in it only a few Musselmen. Bo- 
naparte laid siege to Acre, in form ; and 
the Governor would have surrendered 
it unconditionally, as upon all calcula- 
tion it seemed utterly impossible to 
withstand such a force. But the En- 
glish Hero, Sir Sidney Smith, prevented 
lim from yielding, and gallantly under- 
took to repel Bonaparte, his 12,000 
inen, and all his artillery! Our Coun- 
tryman was not to be bribed with mo- 
ney, nor corrupted with French philo- 
sophy, which had been the principal 
weapons by which Bonaparte had got 
hold of Holland, Malta, Italy, &ec. 
Craft and intrigue could here avail him 
naught. Military qualifications, were 
alone to decide. Sir Sidney Smith with 
Vex. I. Fr 
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no army at all, only a part of the 
faticued crews of one line of battle 
ship, and a single frigate, a few Mus- 
sulmen, (in ail 2,000, not one-half 
English) so kept at bay for 69 days, so 
harrassed, and so beat that Mahometan 
Bonaparte, at the head of 12,000 men, 
and an immense well served train of 
artillery, in 12 different assaults, (one 
of which he actually made, during a 
truce, which he had himself solicited 
the English hero to grant him, under 
the pious pretence of burying the dead 
—so great is the Corsican’s craft, and 
so little his faith to be trusted) —that at 
length, the English Hero obliged the 
Corsican to run away, having killed 8 
of his Generals, 85 of his Officers, and 
one half of his chosen army. 

When our Edward III. crossed the 
Channel in 1340, the French attempt- 
ed to intercept him with a fleet of 400 
sail; but the English so fell upon 
the French, that they sunk and de- 
stroyed 230 of their ships, with $0,000 
men, most of whom were drowned; 
for not being able to abide the vollies of 
the English arrows, great multitudes of 
them jumped into the sea and perished ; 
the news of which great loss, the French 
King’s courtiers being perplexed how to 
communicate to him, his jester took 
upon him to do it, and geing into his 
presence, breaks ovt in the most vio- 
lent exclamatiozs of —* O the cowardly 
English |———Paltry English! faint- 
hearted English!” whereupon the King 
inquiting why such cowards, what 
had they done? why, replied the jester, 
for not daring to jump info the sea, as 
your Majesty’s brave Frenchmen have 
done. 

May such French bravery be always 
opposed by such English Cowardice! 


ALFRED. 








Bath Herald. 
ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS 
TO THE 
VOLUNTEER CORPS, 
By Ma. Wickes. 
M Y brave Brethren in Arms, it is 
you whom I have such heartfelt pleasure 
in addressing, the Faithful Guardians 
of ail that is held dear and sacred by 
the sons of Albion—you, whose ex- 
alted souls can feel the great effects that 
must result from a real love of England's 
truly boasted and unequalled Liberty.— 
You who are the brave defenders of this 
stubborn rock, firm as itself; you, who 
to preserve its ancient glory, and its 
honour by your arms, against the vain 
ambition of an inveterate foe, would, 
like the salamander, exist but by fire, 
and even dare to live in flames, to hurl 
a justly deserved and tenfold vengeance 
on all who would dare attempt to 
usurp your dearest rights, or in an 
hostile posture approach your envied 
shores.—It is now ye Britons that your 
injured and much insulted country calls 
on you, and now the proudest days of 
England's brightest glory is at hand, 
reserved and singled out for you to share 
the glorious combat, and the casting 
konors of a great and general display of 
Britain's martial ardor in the awful 
moment tremendous warfare.— 
Your manly fortiiude, your native 
ardour, and your generous glowing soul, 
bespeak the terrors which you will 
incessantly hus! on Albion’s, nay, on 


ot 


Nature's impious and universal foe—the 
bounden duty which is owing to your 
Maker, asa grateful return for your 


preservation and all the innumerable 


blessings you so happily enjoy, is alone 
sufficient to inspire a British soldier to 
deeds of endless fame—the honor that 
is due from us all to our good old King, 
and the sacred love you owe to your 


mative country, and every thing that is 


dear and 
husbands, as fathers and as sons, as 
pillars of the nation’s wealth and com- 
merce, and ihe noblest protectors of all 
who glory in the happy enjoyment of 
British Freedom. Surely these sacred 
duties will fire your willing souls with 
emulation in the day of trial, should 
the unhallowed tyrant ever vainly dare 


aluable to yourselves as 


atteinpt to invade on Britain’s peaceful 
land.—To you is every Briton’s eye 
with confidence directed—to you, in- 
spired with all that_can enliven and 
endear the soul of man—to you, who 
most eminenily inherit all those virtues 
which so nobly adorned our victorious 
Sires in former days of dreadful peril, 
does this exalted nation look with con- 
fident success—to you, who pant for 
glorious conquest, the Briton’s great and 
sure reward—to this great and desirable 
end (under heaven’s all-ruling guidance) 
you will prove to surrounding nations 
how illustriously your exertions shine 
as the happy instruments in endeavour- 
ing to yield to bleeding Europe, an 
universal repose. —W here is, where can 
be left one single ray of hope of the 
treacherous and most degenerated ene- 
my’s successful stand in the event of 
an invasion ?—Surely with British sol- 
diers it is lost in the recollection of a 
thousand former victories in every 
quarter of the globe: and cannot Britons 
now again, with all the “Cloud capp'd 
towers” their deadly bomb-proof bul- 
warks, and their well formed line, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians never 
to Le troken—Cannot these, with every 
heart and hand united and in terrible 
array, beldly exhibit an invulnerable 
defiance, competent to awe the most 
terrible of invading foes —Thus hap- 
pily may you, the pride of every loyal 
Briton, spare an immense effusion of 
human blood. But if compelled at 
last to brave the conflict diye, and hurl 

your 





















vour sad destructive woes of endless 
terror on their devoted heads, then with, 
impetuous fury hurl them with ten 
times double energy in well directed 
fire, till heaven forbids the impious 
host to live, and leaves the. murderous 
foe a sacrifice to Briton’s mighty power. 
A foe, whose blood-stained soul would 
s-erifice one half of wide extended 
France, to have complete possession of 
vour native land.—Britons be ready! 
fly to your arms with native fervgr, 
nor cease to fire, tll fire rewards your 
elorious toil with universal peace.— 
Thus while I boast of such exalied 
British valour, and bring to reco!lection 
those vast atchievements and recount 
the matchless deeds of our venerable 
forefathers, the heroes of those im- 
mortal days of peril and of blood, let 
mé view the many invaluable services 
which is rendered, in the present most 
auspicious day, by an unprecedented 
variety of voluntary sacrifices made, not 
only to support the realm in its native 
dignity and splendor, but triumphantly 
to preserve it spotless for posterity, and 
to secure the endless tranquillity of the 
united kingdom, chearfully to render 
every grateful tribute that can flow from 
the hands and the hearis of a British 
people, blessed with boundless means 
and godlike souls, to those intrepid and 
gallant brethren in arms who nobly 
signalize in this their 
country’s cause—to render the surviv- 
ing relations of those, whom Providence 
in this arduous and lamentable contest 


themselves 


permits to fall, every balmy comfort 
which humanity can claim from the 
sympathizing hearts of unbounded 
generosity, the distinguished charac- 
teristic of the British Empire. 

Who, that loves their native country, 
their fumily and their friends, can cease 
to admire the glorious manifestation of 
‘such a zealous and universal attachment 


Fr 2 
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of each British soul to England's highly 
favoured Coustitution, a Constitution 
built on the rock of ages, a Constitution 
equatly the long dreaded envy, as it is 
the unceasing praise of the universe, or 
cease strenuously to support a Sovereign 
universally revered for his incessant 
regard for the continual welfare of his 
faithful and patriotic people.—V iew but 
the sincere and ardent desire of the 
free, the true born Briten for a glorious 
conquest, view but the eager and 
universal assemblage of an anxious 
and well armed nation, happily united 
in this arduous cause, inspired with 
truly British ardor, the pride of anti- 
quity, and every way becoming a great 
and exalted nation, and a people, born 
only to be free—thirsting as it were for 
the tremendous conflict, to hurl the 
keenest vengeance of their insulted’ 
country, on all those, who are not only 
traitors to their God, but execrable 
rebels to all mankind.—View but the 
chearful acquiesence and willing per- 
severance of Britons in their glory.— 
No sooner dogs their Sovereign tell 
them * the country is in danger,” than 
each individual is instantly at his post, 
and an universal training ta the use of 
arms for its permanent protection and 
security, pervades the land. View but 
their increasing firmness and undaunted 
magnauimity in this glorious cause, 
and if possible, more completely secur- 
ing the choicest of all those blessings 
which man can wish to enjoy.—This, 
brave comrades, is the inherent birth- 
right of us, who wish happily to live 
under the exhilarating banners of British 
Freedom, and who, like our loyal and 
patriotic forefathers, would prefer death 
in the field, rather than make a dis- 
graceful sacrifice of that, which for our 
own and for our country’s good, was 
so dearly bought with such a lamen- 
table profusion of their blood.—Will 

no} 
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not reflection on all the horrors that 
every where has marked the ever to be 
execrated character, and never to be 
forgotten rapacious conduct, of the in- 
fernal Fiend you have to contend with, 
rouse you to an immediate and real 
sense of the protecting duty which you 
owe to those bright patterns of human 
excellence, the British Fair 2—What! 
and shall the numerous, prattling, 
helpless Offspring of your mutual love, 
plead with you, with purest innocence 
for your protection, and shall they 
plead, and plead with you in vain? 
Heaven forbid it.—Look, look at Great 
George's standard! that glorious pile of 
British liberty, the envy of the universe, 
reared in the days of purity and virtue, 


and now so proudly upheld by 


the 
generous support ofa people, fired with 
the noblest spirit of loyalty and love.— 
Look, look again, you to whom we all 
so gratefully flee for safety, vou, my 
brave and dauntless comrades, look with 
a Briton’s hearifelt pride, at that 
venerable bulwark, our great and glo- 
rious Constitution, the Sovereign pro- 
tector of the innocent, and 
ing instrument in the hand of Pro- 
vidence, to bring down punishment on 
every traitor to nis King and to his 
Country, and then ask yourselves, if 


never fail- 


that is not “ the one thing needful"— 
if that is not ‘* the pearl of great price” 
—if that is not, what every true born 
Englishman, so earnestly protects, and 
still so firmly holds as his Magna 
Charta, his great Sheet Anchor, his 
well placed hope, his rallying peint in 
the moment of most immenent danger, 
and in supporting which, his animating 
and irresistable courage, in belly repel!- 
ing force by force, will shine forth with 
the most resplendent and unparelleled 
lustre, nobly enblazon those wreaths 
which have for so many ages decorated 
the brilliant and victorious laurels that 
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so eminently dignify his hallowed brow, 
and ever 
afier, 

fearful 
ever attached to the resistless fury of 


leave surrounding nations 


hl 


P ‘ is 
awful Vy to contempli te on tne 


and insurmountable danger, 
Albion’s ever memorable bulwarks and 
proudest pillars of her well earned 
fame, whenever her honor, her in- 
dependence, her commerce, her wealth, 
her.religion, her liberty and her laws, 
her every thing that is held so sacredly 
dear, shall be attempted to be sullied, 
invaded or disgraced, by the daring 
menaces of an implacable, perfidious, 
execrable and deadly foe? 


—————— 
A LESSON FOR LABOURERS. 


"THERE are some labouring people 
so deluded, as to think they have no- 
thing to lose if the French should con- 
quer this Island. Money, they say, 
they have none; their goods are not 
worth an enemy’s taking; work must 
be had, whoever is master; ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting, threshing, must go 
on; there must be carpenters, masons, 
smiths, taylors, and shoemakers, in 
villages, manufacturers in towns; so 
that their case will be the same as be- 
fore; and the wisest thing they can do, 
is to keep ina whole skin, and leave 
the rich to fight it out, if they will, in 
defence of their property. 

What is a day-labourer’s condition 
at present? 

If he is industrious and careful, he 
has always a little money beforehand. 

He can afford to subscribe to a benefit 
club, and secure a comfortable provision 


for sickness and old age. 

If he chooses rather to throw himself 
upon the parish, the laws provide for 
his maintenance, whenever he is un- 
able to maintain himself, 


It 
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Tt is his own fault if he has not a 
tight dwelling over his head, warm 


cloathing, and plenty of 


wholesome 
food. If he is a good manager in the 
main, he can afford a pot of beer ona 
holy-day upon oceasion, without need- 
ing to go hungry for it afterwards. 

If one master treats hin amiss, he 
has his liberty, and can go to another 

If arich man uses him ill, he can 
make him pay damages. 

He can sit down at night with his 
wife and children, and nobody to mo- 
lest or disturb him: he can breed them 
up in duty and affection to him, and 
look forward to seeing them married 
and settled round him, for the comfort 
of his old age. 

These are things worth defending: 
they are _-— thai this world hus to give; 
the rest is fancy aad vanity, not happi- 
ness; as those know too well who have 
tried it. 

But wherever the French come, no- 
thing escapes them. What is not 
worth taking, they destroy out of wan- 
tonness and mischief. Ifa poor man 
has money, they seize it. If he has 
none, they think he has burted it, ard 
torture hun to make him iteli where. 
The cottage is set on fire, the inhabi- 
tants pushed back with pikes into the 
flames: if they escape, who is to relieve 
them? the invaders mock their distress. 
Their former rich neighbours, who used 
to relieve them, are as distressed 
themselves. 

Employment there will be, no doubt; 
but of what kind, and how paid? The 
manufactures will be carried to France, 
but the manufacturer will be left behind, 
that their own people may have all the 
profit. The English will be forced to 
turn out, and work like galley-slaves, 
in gangs, with a guard to keep them to 
it. The weak and infirm will be goaded 


en with the bayonet; and whoever dares 


to look surly, knocked down with the 
butt-end of a musket. For wages, they 
will have abuse, insults, blows, boiled 
horse beans, just enough to support 
life, with water from the nearesi ditch. 
Many will die of bad feeding, many of 
hardlabour. “ Somuch the better,” the 
French will say, “the rest will be more 
easy keptin order.” For fear English 
blood should rebel, the prime of our 
sons will be draughted into their armies, 
placed every where in the front of dan- 
ger, but without hope of promotion; 
and those that escape the sword, trans- 
ported to perish like roiten sheep, by 
the climate of St. Domingo. Our 
wives ee daughters—alas! what has 
been the practice of these monsters 
wherever their arms have penctrated?— 
a complication of last and cruelty too- 
horrid, aud too well knewn, to be re- 


cited here. Is this exageer: 






any man, after twelve years expe 
duped by the insidious cry of ** Peace 
to the Coitage 2 
Pat pit the Miseries of Invasion out 
of the question !*suppose only that want 
of energy in the mass of the people at 
this momentous crisis enabled France 
to impose a peace which should cripple 
our commerce; who would be the 
sufferer? every artilicer, every plough- 
man, and shepherd, throughout the 
kinedom. For what, but the tide of 
wealth, that flows into this island from 
every quarter of the globe, supplies the 
jabourer with real and substantial come 
forts, unknown to persons of the same 
rank in any other country under Heaven. 
Does France enjoy these, after all her 
boasted victories? So far, at least, she 
is what she aiways has been—frippery 
without, and beggary withia. But she 
is perfectly acquainted with the sources 
of our prosperity, and ail her move- 
ments are directed to wrest them from 
us, and trapsfer them to herself. In 
England, 
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England, the merchant finds capital, 
the artificer fiuds hands, the farmer and 
aay anbagss food ; 


Wa 


heard of in dunaie periods. All 


all sliare 
the profit. es are ata height un- 
nitist 
crumble to nothing, all be reduced to 
indigence, unless the efforts to preserve 
such advantages are redoubled in pro- 
portion to the treachery and violence 
employed to deprive us of them. 

- What the emissaries of our enemies 
inculcate most earnestly, because it in- 
volves the irretrievable ruin of a country 
they hate and fear, is equality of pos- 
sessions, a specious name for univesal 
plunder. Thank God! they address 
themselves to Britons, 
ignorant nor unprincipled enough to 
adopt a scheme, of which it is hard to 
say the wickedness or folly is the greatcst. 
It is the boy whose impatience led him 
to kill the goose that 
golden egg every morning. 
with great capitals are the goose; the 
millions whom they employ dire or 
indirectly, partake daily of the golden 
eg; 
or extensive trade can exist for a : 
year. The credit that attache 
attracts afe®abundant 
supply of riches; divide them among a 
trade 
takes another course, regain itif youcan. 


to men neither 


produced hima 
The mena 


cily 
without great capitals, no gainful 
ing le 
es to them, 


and uncs 


asing 


multitude, your credit is gone; 

Let us forget for a moment the enor- 
mity of the crime; and inquire only 
what the poorest man has to get by 
plunder and confusion, To an invader, 
whatever he can carry is gain. 
Mischief is gain ;~for if it does not en- 
rich him, it distresses you, whom he 
hates: but where 2 maii is to pass his 
life, the case is different. What can 


4° 
Ou 
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he expect to find in the richest honse 
ne 


in London! Notes, perhaps, and bills 


of exchange, of immense value while 
supported by 
credit and social order; but the instant 
that 
peper on which they arewriiten. Plenty 
of ready mone 


the cirenlation of them is 


a tumultis begun, net worth the 


uppese; but certainly 

not a weck’s wages a piece for the 
plunderers; and when it is gone, where 
will they lock for more? A cellar full 
of wine, a larder full of provision; 
two days at most will see the end of 
them. When the phrenzy of pillage 
is over, they will look dismayed and 
aghast on thedesolation they have made; 
they will regret, but in vain, that quiet 
constant supply of alk that is really 
necessary to happiness, which is un- 
attainable without industry, patience, 
and subordination. 

The mischief may be dene in a week, 
ages will not repair it; it would never 
be repaired. 
of that. If to ourselves, 
and fall, he will keep us down. While 


VW } : 
all ranks are zealous and unanimous, he 


Bonepariée wiil take care 


we are false 


> +} 
Wiaieh ine 


has nothing to hope: 






¥ cease 


to be so, the poorest mechanic in Eng- 


land has every thine to fear. What 
keeps the people of France, who are 
wretched, whom he lLarrasses and rules 





witha red of iren, in sulyection to him? 


and the ba.onet. What 


—The pro- 


—] he am 


' 7 .J . 
makes the army obey hins: 
mise of being led across the Channel to 
uncontrolled plunder and carnage. The 
danger to which the poorest man can 
be exposed in resisting them, bears ne 
é 
proportion to what he has to suller from 


their success. 


Some think the Invasion will take place, 
I deem it all a joke:— 
Yet, if it prove a serious case, 


“Twill surely end in smoke !— 
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IN BRITAIN’S FAM’D ISLE, 


At the Theatre soyal, 
Where ACTORS of SPURTE are found True and Loyal! 


sg? haz A Vv 


W ILL BE ACTED, 


BRITONS STRIKE SURE! 


OR, 
Fan’d DOCTOR BULLET’S 
, INFALLIBLE CURE. 
A Nostrum, whose TOUCH will at once ease the Pain, 
WHICH 
FRENCH GASCONADERS 
May feel in the Brain! 
AND MAKE 
GALLIC BDESPOTS, 


Who think themselves clever, 


REMEMBER THE ARMY OF ENGLAND 

























FOR EVER! 
At the End of the Play, when the Frevc’ are struck mute, 
British Cannons will then fire—a Royal Salute! 





And new Me rtial dirs, whose Effect must be grand! 
Will be play'd quite in Style—by the Duke of York's Band. 
INSTEAD OF 
A FARCE, 
When the French are laid low, 
AND 
BRITONS TRIUMPHANT 
Have vanguisi’d the FOE! 
Returning from CONQUEST—they'll all do their Duty, 


And join with their Monarch, and each British Beauty! 


To Heaven a Viibute of Incense they'll raise, 
Aseribinz to GO! J—all the Honor and Praise! 


TE DEUM 
With Fervor, by Old and by Young, 
In all Bittish Churches—with Zeal will be sung, 
AND THEN, TO CONCLUDE, 

ALL OUR BRAVE VOLUNTEERS, 
WILL JOIN ENGLISH SAILORS 
In three Loyal Cheers! 

THE pees 
BRITISH KLMPIRE 
In C an A S will sing, 

The Blessings of Freedom! and ** God Save the King.”’ 


(RS -ddmission gratis to British Pairiots ; but none, except Privy Counsellors, will be 
admitted behind the Scenes, 
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A BRITISH FARMER'S LETTER 


TO 
HIS COUNTR 


MY COUNT! 


YMEN. 
RYMEN! 

IT may secur to you somewhat ex- 
ids the 
should presume 
but 
occasion will make the illiterate clo- 


traordinary that a man, whio hy 
> 
plough with one band, 


to take up the pen with the other; 


quent. 

We are now threatened with a power- 
ful Invasion; and, were it possible for 
the Enemy to succeed, the consequence 
to us would be ihe sameas if the whole 
frame of Heaven and Earth was thrown 
into its first darkness and confusion. 

When I walk abroad, and behold the 
lands that I have so diligently fenced 
and improved; when I reflect that the 
lordliest "Squire in the land dares not 
touch my person, my character, or my 
property, with impunity: when I re- 
turn home and am met by my wife; 
when my children spread their arms 
around me, and pledges of my happi- 
I can think 


ruin? 


ness,—is it possible thai 
with patience on the threatened 


To see my fields destroved; my house 
= SES GRE para gy eats 
a heap of rubbish; my wife tern from 
my bosom, and my children murdered: 
I will never survive such a day of hor- 
ror; and I only wish for a thonsand 
live 
in their de 


Have 


no such property 


*s, that I might die as many deaths 


fonee. 
you, then, my 
to preserve: 
eciy nav 


rot 


no j arents lo | 


rish; no children to defend? Y« 





properties and Liberties depend, under 
Gob, upon yourselves: they may be 
weakened by Luxury, or d ‘slroy ed by 


corrupion, but not by arms: they may 
be undermined by treachery, bat cunnot 
be wrested from vou by force. 


Let the uation be‘numbered; let that 


number be divided into three parts; 
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leave (increilible as the supposition tay 
be) twe thirds to the timid; but sever 
to us one taird as the protectors of the 
country: again divide that 
one half of it sl 


to crush Invasion. 


third, and 


y sufficient 


Fear ye to die, my countrymen? Itis 
a necessary debt io nature? and nature 
has made nothing necessary that is to 
be feared. It is in ourselves alone to 
make death dfeadful, or desirable; t 
make it desirable by a lifeef virtue, or 
dreadful indeed by a death of dishonour, 

Would ye be safe, my countrymen? 
Be valiant. Danger pursues the wretch 
that flies from it, but flies itself froma 
courage that dares the encounter. Life 
is short; death is certain; time is no- 
thing; Action and virtue are all: it is 
by these alone that life ought to be 
measured, and his is the longest who 
falls for his country. 

But, if there are any of you who 
fear to die, behold yon g gathered armies, 
and learn that the only means to save 
life is to slay the enemy. 

Is any one a coward? Let self-pre- 
servation inspire him withveourage. Is 
any mana patriot? Let him — for 
is any mana parent? Let 
Has any one 
afiection? Let him fight for his friends. 
Does any 


glow of lovaliy? 


his Country. 
him fight for his family , 


man feelin his bosom the 
Let him fight fora 
King who is the father of his people. 


Observe, my countrymen, the de- 
gree Of ascent to public happiness: A 
ingle percon—-—a iamily——society— 
government— Jevem-gece ity--perfection 
of liberty. Lere should be our rest: 


this is like the sun rising from the first 


dawn to his meridian ; but mark well 
the 
é 

slavery. 


descent: ranny— 
This is like the sun declining 
*uli he sets in utter 
This it is with which we 


isurpation—ty 
from his meridian, 
darkness. 
are threatened. 


To 

















To Britons the love of their king and 
country, and of that liberty the ex- 
tinction of which is the object of our 
implacable enemy, are subjects to which 
the ear would listen untired; but ac- 
tion is instant, and cuts expression 
short: be it sufficient that liberty in- 
cludes all that is estimable; which no 
power shall take from us, or invade 
unpunished: it is ingrafted in our 
nature; it is supported by our Govern- 
ment, and confirmed by our Consti- 
tution; it is the source of happiness; 
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it is dearer than life, and ‘till death we 
will retain it. 

Then let invasion come, we will 
stand its utmost fury. The eyes of 
mankind are upon us, and they expect 
their safety from our valour. Look 
back, my countrymen, to your fore 
fathers; look round to your families ; 
look onward to posterity: We will live 
with honour, or fall with our country; 
DIE WE MAY, BUT WE WILL 
NOT BE DEFEATED. 

G. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





BRITISH RESOLUTION. 


Ler Nations crouch beneath the Tyrant’s sway, 
Where proud ambition soars above all bound; 
The Sons or Brrratn wait the wish’d-for day 

To check him on their coasts or native ground. 


On hostile shores in distant burning climes 
Their ancient valour hath been fully tried ; 

On desert sands ensanguin’d by French crimes, 
Where Abercromby fought and bravely died. 


This might a lesson teach to Mankind’s foe, 
If pity could find entrance in his breast, 

How vain th’ attempt if he the gauntlet throw, 
From them their Laws or Liberties to wyest. 


In such a strife unaided and alone 

They may with confidence on Heav’n rely, 

Where power now shields their much-lov’d Monarch’s throne 
And dares the mighty Vaunter’s hosts defy. 





A PATRIOTIC SONG. 
BY GEORGE BIGGS. 


ROUSE! Rouse! ev'ry Briton! awake at the call, 
"Tis your Country inyites you to arms one and all, 

In acontest so glorious we all must unite, 

Nor regard what our foes may attempt in their might. 


Vor. I. 


Ge 
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Shall a Plebeian Usurper our coast dare invade 
And we not repel the foe that would degrade? 

Wo! No! cries each Briton our country we'll save 
Anc his legions of slaves beat like Englishmen brave. 






CHORUS. 
Mugné Charta we toast, British Laws will maintain, 
And ride still triumphant, the Lords of the Main. 







Shall the French now come here and our laws abrogate, 
Make a province of Britain, and bondage our fate ? 
Shall we crouch to a Despot, a Corsican knave, 
Whose ambition now prompts him the world to enslave? 
Shall the loud British thunder fos e’er cease to roar, 
All our prowess be gone and a nation no more? 
No! No! cries each Briton; our King we'll support, 
And fight as our sires fought at fam’d Agincourt. 

Magna Charta, &c. 

































Bonaparte, we know, could he gain his desire, 
Would plunder us all and our towns set on fire ; 
Our wives, sisters, daughters, his armies defile ; 
No quarter afford---at destruction would smile ; 
Lay waste the whole nation, our race extirpate, 
And thus glut his spite, so inveterate his hate : 
But Britain on Gop and true valor relies 
And will gloriously fall or triumphantly rise. 
: Magna Charta, &c. 


Without resolution our all is at stake, 
Then shall we neglect our best efforts to make? 
Pe supinely remiss, and believe all secure? 
No, no! cries each Briton, prepare and be sure. 
Rank and file let’s together as brethren aniie, 
For our King, for our laws, for our country to fight: 
We'll transmit to our children the rights we possess, 
And millions unborn will our memories bless. 
Magna Charia, @c. 








FRENCH INVASION, 
"THOUGH haughty Gaul invasion threat, 
And boast she'll make us slaves, 
With due contempt her wiles we'll treat, 
For still we rule the waves. 












‘ And if in winter’s mist and rain, 
By stealth they pass our ficet, 

Still will they find their boast is vain, 

For Britons here they'll meet :— 
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Who true to Liberty’s fair laws, 
True to their country’s good, 

Will fight till death in Freedom's cause, 
For it will spill their blood. 


Then Britons rouse your martial fires, 
The tyrant to oppose; 

Be brave as were your ancient sires, 
Like them receive your foes, 


Arouse, then, Britons, rouse to arms ! 
And never be it said 

That Gallia, by her vain alarms, 
E’er made our isle afraid. 


N.B. 








SELECTED POETRY. 


SONG OF DEATH. 


* 
By THE CELEBRATED Rosert Burns. 





When the pressing nature of public Affairs called in 1795, for a general Arming of the 
People, Mr. Burns appeared in the Ranks of the Dumfries Volunteers, and employed 
his poetical talents in stimulating their patriotism ; and atthis season of alarm, he bron ght 
forward the following Hymyx, which he had originally composed in 1791, worthy of 
the Grecian Muse, when Creece was most conspicucus for genius and valour. 





Scene—a field of laltle—time of the day, evening—the wounded and dying 
of the victorious army, are supposed to join in the following Song: 


FAREWELL, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye skies 
Now gay with the bright setting sun ; 

Farewell love and friendship, ye dear tender ties, 
Our race of existence is run! 


Thou grim King of Terrors, thou life’s gloomy foe, 
Go, frighten the coward and slave ; 

Go, teach them to tremble, fell tyrant! bat know, 
No terrors hast thou for the brave! 


Thou striks’t the dull peasant, he sinks in the dark, 
Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name; 
Thou strik’st the young hero—a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of his fame! 


Gge 
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In the field of proud honour—our swords in our hands, 
Our King and our Country to save— 

While victory shines on life’s last ebbing sands, 

Oh! who would not rest with the brave! 


THE FROGS AND CRANE. 


ZESOP, strange fabulist ! what tiny freg 
Dares leap the giant bulk ; with lying prate 
Seduce the squalid multitude—elate 

To crush distinction and contemn King Log? 

Like lunatics, bid Siranger rule the bog ; 






Themselves, allies, subscrib’d to anger sate— 
Whose subjects, deaf, dumb, blind, sculk round in-cog, 
Sees human sacrifices wait his word ; 
Crippling, from Holland's dykes to Egypt’s springs, 
Stadtholders, Pope, Electors, Beys and Kings ; 
Mocks half the globe, a self-created lord? 
Why on such man her cap would Folly place, 
With, * Hail, dread Emperor of the croaking race.” 


ea - 





DEFIANCE TO BONAPARTE. 


To subdue the Armadas of France and of Spain, 

Neptune gave us his trident as lords of the Main ; 

Bade our cannon’s dread thunder in loud peals to roll, 

From the banks of the Thames, to the furthermost pole : 
Then enrol, my brave Lads! to chastise them prepare, 
And the Corsican Tyrant may come, if he dare! 





Though by slaughter or threats, from the Elbe to the Po, 
With his Iron and Gold, he has silenc’d each foe ; 

Both his Gold and his Iron he soon shall see broke, 

) By the all-conquering force of our firm Heart of Oak. 

Then arouse, my brave Lads! their destruction prepare, 
And the Corsican Tyrant may come, if he dare! 


Not content with the Blood which in Europe he shed, 
Still he hop’d to advance, where the Nile hides his head : 
But Aboukir and Acre, beheld his dismay, 

When defeated, he fled, and his fleet was our prey ; 
Then let Nelson and Sidney new triumphs prepare, 
And the Corsican Tyrant may come, if he dare! 


a 
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Yet against us, !e vaunts his base myriads to bring, 
Who obey on Usurper,—who murder'd their King ; 
TImpio.us wretches! in terror, who kiss the vile rod— 
But we fight for our Laws, for our King, and our God! 
Let us all then, united, for Batile prepare ; 
Let the Corsican Tyrant then come, if he dare! 


From their coasts, by the winds, should our Navy be toss'd, 
And in spite of our Tars, should the Channel be cross’d ; 
Frenchmen never our dear native land shall explore ; 
If not sunk in the Sea, they shall die on the shore ! 
See! already we march, and to crush them prepare; 
Let the Corsican Tyrant then come, if he dare! 


Of our Wives and our Daughters, protecting the charms ; 
And our Country defending, our cry is “ 'To Arms!” 
To blasphemers and slaves, Britons never -will yield, 
For Religion’s our Bulwark and Freedom our Shield. 
Our Invincible Banner they wave high in air, 
And the Corsican Tyrant may come, if he dare ! 


As a Comet descends, that has blaz’d from afar, 

While he scatters around desolation and war; 

So this merciless Despot who makes the Earth groan, 

Let her wake from her trance, shall be hurl‘d from his throne 
Wake the earth at our call—tise, our glory to share ; 
And the Corsican Tyrant o’erwhelm with despair! 


Morning Uerald. 





ENGLISH, SCOTS, AND 
IRISHMEN. 
A PATRIOTIC ADDRESS 
TO THE INHABITANTS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
To the tune of King Rolert the Bruce's 
March, at the Batile of Bannock- 
burn. By Joun Mayne, Author of 
Glasgow, a Poem just Published. 
Eneuisu, Scots, and JRISHMEN, 
All that are in VALour’s ken! 
Shield your Kine; and flock agen 
Where his sacred banners fice! 


‘ 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 
Frenchmen wou'd the Land devour— 
Will ve wait till they come o'er 

To give ye Chains and Slavery? 


Who wou'd be a Frenchman’s slave? 
Who wou’d truckle to the knave? 
Who wou’'d shun a glorious grave 
For worse than death—for infamy? 
To see your Liberties expire— 
Your Temples smoke, your Fleets on 
fire! 
That's a Frenchman’s sole desire— 
That's your fate, or—Liberty! 
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Robb‘d of all that sweetens life, 
Tranquil home, and happy wife! 
Reeking from the villain’s knife, 
Youder harmless Peasant see— 
Prostrate near hin on the heath, 
A ruin’d Doughter grasps for breath! 
Frenchmen riot in their death— 
That's to them a luxury! 


In fancy’d conquest over you, 

‘The Tyrant tells his tyger-erew— 

Hi chains will not your minds subdue, 
Nor exile, stripes, and poverty, 

Then, when the Land is all defil‘d 

He’! butcher woman, man and child— 

He'll turn your gardens to a wild— 
Your Courts to caves of misery! 


Mothers, Sisters, Sweethearts dear, 
All that Virtue gives us here! 
Can vour Sons or Lovers fear 

When Frenchmen threaten slavery? 
O! no!—In hosts of VoLUNTEERS, 
The Gextus of the Isix appears! 
With dauniicss breast, Brrrannta rears 
Her arm, and points to Victory! 
Traisu, Scots, and Excrisumen, 
All that Woxrrs and VaLour ken! 
Shield yeur Kine; and flock agen 

Wisere his sacred Banners flee! 

Now’s the da 


” } » *) ¢] ] “Y Vox 
Frenclimen wou'd the Land devour— 


, and now's the hour, 


oarms! toarms! and make them cow’r, 


Or meci their certain desiiny! 





CONQUEST OR DEATH; 
Written on the Return of War. 
HARK! ’tis the cannons’ horrid roar 
The frighted Earth again alarms ; 
The martial bands from Gallia’s shore 
Excite all England's sons to arms! 
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The thund’ring tube was seareely cold, 
The fatal hail searee ceas'd to fly, 
Wien Mars—* To arms, ye brave and 

bold; 
** "Tis your's to conquer, or te die!” 


Scarce had the soldier and the tar 
Inhal'd a breeze of native air, 
O- mother wept o'er Henry’s scar, 
Or iover kiss’d his constant fair, . 
Or wife enjoy'd a mate's embrace, 
Or child a father’s beaming eye, 
When thro’ the airs unbounded space 
Th’ alarm was—* Conquer, or wedie.” 


Scarce had the ‘* Drum’s discordant 
sound” 
Forborne the ambient air to rend, 
Or lovely Peace, with olive crown'd, 
Been welcom’'d as a long-lost friend: _ 
Commerce again, with fav’ring gales, 
Had scarcely brought her treasures 
nigh, 
When cruel war again assails ; 
And we must fight, or basely die. 


The sword searce sheath’d from blood, 
fight, 
Again mects sword with hideous clang; 
Again maintaining England's right, 
he soldier feels the dying pang. 
Ceres’ rich stores, that strew’d the plains, 
Now mangied heaps of slain supply ; 
And hills, re-echoing shepherds’ strains, 
Resound—* We'll conquer, or we'll 
die.” 
Then since ‘tis by the fates decreed, 
That war shall fill uh’ ensanguin’d 
plain, 
Let us not tamely drooping bleed, 
But fight, and beat them once again. 
Rous'd by a Howe’s—a Nelson's fame, 
Let’s scorn from Gallic slaves to fly ; 
While England’s shores shall still pro- 
claim, 
“ We'll conquer, or we'll nobly die.’ 


THE 
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THE DUMERIES VOLUNTEERS. 
Tune, “ Push about the Jorum. 


DOES haughty Gaul invasion threat ? 
‘Then let the loons beware, Sir, 

There’s wooden walls upon our seas, 
And volunteers on shore, Sir, 

The Nith shall run io Corsincon* 
The Crifiel} sink in Solway, 

E’er we permit a foreign foe 
On British ground to rally! 


Fal de rall, &e. 


O Ict us not like snarling tykes 
In wrayling be divided ; 

Till slap come in an unco toon 
And wi’ a rung decide it. 

Be Britain still to Britain trae, 
Among ourselves united ; 

For never but by British hands 
Maun British wrongs be righted. 

Fal devall, Ge. 


The kettle o’ the kirk and state, 
Perhaps a claut may fail in’t; 
But deil a foreign tinkler loon 
Shall ever ca’ a nail in’t. 
Our fathers blude the kettle bright, 
And wha wad dare to spoil it; 
By heaven the sacrilegious dog 
Shall fuel be to boil it. 
Fal de rali, @c. 


‘The wretch that wad a tyrant own. 
And the wretch histrue-born brother, 
Who would set the mol aboon tlie 
throne, 
May they be damned together, 
Who will not sing “* God save the king,” 
Shall hang as high’s the steeple; 
But, while we sing ‘‘ God savethe king,” 
We'll ne'er forget the people. 
Fal de ralt, Ge. 


BURNS. 
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THE GENIUS OF BRITAIN. 
Tune, The Marseilles Hymn. 
YE British Sons awake to glory, 
Hark! hark! what myriads round you 
fise, 
Your Children, Wives, and Grandsires 
heary, 
Behold their Tears and hear their 
Cries. 
Shall Bonaparte mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts a ruffian band 
Affright and desolate our Jand 
Our peace aud liberty lie bleeding, 
By a Savage Tyrant’s hand? 
To Arms, to Arms! ye brave! 
Zh’ avenging Sword unsheath, 
March on, march on, all hearts resole‘d 
On victory or death. 


the threaten’d storm is 
roliing, 

Which our foes have dar’d to raise; 

The Dogs of Wat let loose are howling, 

And in their wish our cities blaze. 


Now, now 


And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force with guilty stride 
Spreads desolation far and wie, 
With crimes and blood his hands em- 
bruing? 
To Arms! To Arms, &c. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile insatiate despot dare 

Histhirst of power, and gold unbounded, 
T’ invade a people free as air. 

As beasts of burden he would jade us, 

Like God would bid us him adore! 

But Man is Man—and who is more? 

"Then shail he longer threat t’ invade us? 


To Arms! To Arms! ©c. 


O Liberty! can we resign thee, 
Once having felt thy gen’rous flame? 
Can a Tyrant’s threats contine thee, 
Or whip thy noble spirit tame? 


* A hizh hill at the source of the Nith. 


+ A well-known mountain at the mouth of the same river. 
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Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That Murder’s Dagger Tyrants wield: 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their threats are unavailing. 

To Arms! To drins ! &e. 


ON HIS MAJESTY’s SHIP 
BRITANNIA.* 
Tune—* Rove Briranyta.” 
WHEN first the fam’d Britanaia’s prow 
Dash'd thro’ the foaming waves along, 
Sea-Gods and Nereids round her bow, 
Swell'd lovely this inspiring song : 
«« Long, Britannia! shalt thou reign, 
The pride and terror of the main !” 


Tho’ squadrons—tho’ the hostile force 
Of Nations—thy career impede, 
Resisiless still, thy dating course 
To conquest and renown shall lead : 
«¢ Long, Britannia! shalt thou reign, 
The pride and terror of the main!” - 


France, Spain, th’ united naval world, 
Quell'd by thy pow’r shall yield alike ; 
While your imperial flag unfurl’d, 
No human force shall ever strike ; 
* Long, Britannia! shalt thou reign, 
Tie pride and terror of the main !” 


Still shall some gallant Chieftain lead 
To Victory, thy fearless band ; 
Heroes to Heroes shall succeed, 
And each a braver crew command ; 
« Long, Britannia! shalt thou reign, 


” 


The pride and terror of the main! 


Yon sacred Isle, whose name you bear, 
Shall ever “* great and free” survive ; 
Aud thou, her noblest guardian, share 
The giories thy achievements give ; 
«* Long, Britannia! shalt thou reign, 
The pride and terror of the main !” 


And when (a day the fates design,) 
A proud Usurper threats her coasts, 
Thou, foremost of the British line, 
Shalt hurl desiruction on his hosts ; 
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« Long, Britannia! shalt thou reigt, 
The pride and terror of the main!” 


Then shall thy rescued country breathe 
To thy brave chiefs her grateful vows; 
And Britain's fairest daughters wreathe 
Fresh laurels to adorn their brows ; 
** Long, Britannia! shalt thou reign, 
The pride and terror of the main !” 


But when at length, the solid oak, 
That form's thy beauteous fabric, lies 

Consumed by Time’s resistless stroke, 
From thee a Pheenix shall arise ; 

** Who thro’ succeeding years shall 

reign, 
The pride and terror of the main !” 
PHILO-NAUTICUS. 
Morning Post. 


MENACES 
TO TALLEYRAND. 


Thou perjur'd priest that mock’st thy 
God, 
Thou traitor to a virtuous king, 
Hop’st thou beneath the iron rod 
Of thy dread sway this land to bring: 
Dost hope proud Briton’s e’er will give 
Their daughters fair to feed thy lust, 
Or pay thee gold to let them live, 
When low they're trampled in the 
dust ? 
No, base Tratinr! No! 
To guard a Briton’s sacred rights 
His dearest Llood shall flow. 


No Briton that a sword can wield 
Will ever from the fight retire ; 
The smiling infant from the field 
His father’s manly breast will fire ; 
The lover for his lovely maid, 
The busband for his blooming wife, 
The children in their parent's aid, 
Will burn to join the glorious strife. 
Weak slave, then, dread our arms, 
For Britons will their rights maintain, 
While Life their bosom warms. 


* Commanded by the Earl of Northesk, 








